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LITTLE MARY AND HER COW. 


There was once a little girl named Ma- 
ry, who lived with her father and mother, 
in a farm house at the foot of the moun- 
tains. When she was about eight years 
old, her mother taught her to milk, and 
she was very much pleased with this 
attainment. 

Her father made a little milking stool 
with three legs and a handle, which she 
used to keep upon the barn yard fence, by 
the side of her mother’s larger milking 
stool; and every morning and evening 
she went out, and while her mother was 
milking the two other cows, she would 
milk the one which she called hers. Her 
cow’s name was May-day. 

One night May-day did not come home 
with the other cows; but Mary’s mother 
said that she thought she would be in the 
lane at the bars the next morning. But 
on the next morning no May-day was to 
be seen; and Mary asked her mother to 
let her set off after breakfast, and go up 
the mountain and find her; for the pas- 
ture, where the cows fed, extended some 
distance up the sides of one of the moun- 
tains. Her mother consented, and Mary 
put some bread and cheese in a little bas- 
ket for luncheon, and bade her mother 
good morning and went away. She crept 
through the bars which led to the lane, 
and then followed the path until she dis- 
appeared from view among the trees and 
bushes. 

After a short time she came to a brook. 
The path led across the brook ; there was 
a log across it for Mary to walk on. She 
stopped upon the middle of the log to 
look down into the water. The bed of 
brook was filled with stones, which were 
all covered with green moss, and the wa- 
ter, in flowing along, seemed to be mean- 
dering among tufts of moss. It was very 
beautiful. 

Mary determined to come some day 
and get some moss from these stones, and 
make a moss seat near the house, to sit 
upon; and then she reflected that she 
ought not to stop any longer looking at 
the brook, but that she must go on in 
search of her cow. So she walked along 
to the end of the log, and then stepped 
off, and followed the path which led 
through the woods, gently ascending. 

_ In about halfan hour, Mary came out 
Into an opening ; that is, to a place where 
the trees had been cleared away, and grass 
had grown up all over the ground. There 
were several clumps of trees growing here 
and there, and a good many raspberry 
bushes, with ripe raspberries upon them. 
Mary thought that, after she had found 





the cow, she would gather some of the 
raspberries, and eat them with her lun- 
cheon. So she went on to the top ofa 
little hill, or swell of land, which was in 
the middle of the opening, and looked 
around. 

The cow was nowhere to be seen. The 
opening was bounded by woods in every 
direction. On one side, the woods extend- 
ed far back among glens and valleys, and 
up the sides of the mountains. On the 
other, Mary could see over the tops of the 
forest trees, away to her father’s house, 
which was far below her down the valley. 
She could distinguish the house and the 
barn, and the long shed between them; 
and presently she noticed something mov- 
ing in the barn yard, and by close atten- 
tion she made it out to be her father with 
the cart and oxen going off to the field. 

There was, however, a kind of mist 
slowly creeping up the valley, which soon 
began to hide this group of buildings from 
Mary’s view. It was one of those morn- 
ings in autumn, when a fog hangs over 
the rivers and brooks, and creeps along the 
valleys, and at length, asthe morning ad- 
vances, it rises and spreads untill the 
whole country is covered; and then it 
breaks away, and floats off in clouds, and 
is gradually dissipated by the sun. The 
fog was rising in this way now, and Mary 
watched it for a few minutes, as it moved 
slowly on. First the barn yard fence dis- 
appeared; thenthe shed; then the house, 
all but the chimneys; then the barn; and 
finally nothing but a great white cloud 
could be seen covering the whole. As 
Mary looked around her, she saw similar 
fog banks lying in long waving lines over 
the courses of the streams, or spreading 
slowly through the valleys. 

She took one more look in every direc- 
tion, all arougd the opening for the cow; 
and then she concluded that she would eat 
her luncheon before she went any farther. 
There were two reasons for this; she be- 
gan to feel hungry,—and then she was 
tired of carrying her basket. So she light- 
ened her basket by eating up the bread 
and cheese, and then rambled around 
among the raspberry bushes for some 
minutes, eating raspberries. 

When, at length, Mary came out from 
among the bushes, she was astonished to 
find that the whole country all around the 
little hill that she was standing upon, was 
covered with fog. It looked like a sea, 
or rather like a great lake surrounded by 


mountains in the distance, and spotted: 


with islands, which were, in fact, the sum- 
mits of the nearer hills, which rose above 
the surface of the vapor. F 

} 





Although Mary could still thus see a 
great deal of land, yet it looked so strange 
to her, that she could not recognize any of 
it. The hills were her old familiar friends, 
but she did not know them under the dis- 
guise of islands and promontories in a 
lake. She did not know what to do. 

She concluded however, pretty soon, 
that she would ramble about a little while, 
looking for the cow, but not far away from 
the hill, and then when the fog should 
clear off, she could see which way to go. 
So she came down the hill, and began to 
walk about the opening, and in the edge 
ofthe woods; but nocow was to be seen. 

At one time when she got into the woods 
a little farther than usual, following a lit- 
tle path which led along a green bank 
under some tall maples, she observed a 
gray squirrel, running, or rather gliding, 
along a log, with his plume of a tail 
curved gracefully over his back. From 
the end of the log he passed through the 
air, with avery graceful leap, to the ex- 
tremity of alow limb hanging down from a 
great hemlock tree. The limb bent down 
with his weight almost to the ground. He 
ran up the limb to the body of the tree, 
and then up the tree half way to 
the top, where he ran out to the extrem- 
ity of a long branch; and then leaped 
across at a great height, into the top ofa 
maple which grew at a little distance. 
Mary was delighted with the beautiful 
form, and graceful motions of the squirrel, 
and she followed him along, until at last, 
he ran into a hole in the side of a mon- 
strous tree. It was rather the trunk ofa 
tree,—for it was so old that th: top had 
long since fallen away, and left the trunk 
alone standing,—old, shaggy and hollow. 
His nest was there. 

Mary waited a few minutes to see if he 
would come out; but he did not. Just 
at this time she began to observe that it 
was somewhat misty around her in the 
woods. She then thought that the fog 
must have been rising and spreading until 
it had reached the place where she was; 
and she began to be afraid that she should 
not be able to see across the opening, so 
as to find her way back to the hill, in the 
middle of it. She immediately attempted 
to go back to the opening, but she could 
not find her way. She soon became be- 
wildered and lost; and the more she wan- 
dered about, the more she seemed to get 
entangled in the woods. 

Mary did not know what todo. She 
sat down upon a large stone, and began to 
feel very anxious and unhappy. She 
thought, if the sun would only shine, she 
could tell which way to go; for she had 
often observed, when she was coming up 
into the pasture in the morning, that she 
was coming away from the sun; and when 
she went back, it shone in her face. So 
she knew that if she could see the sun, 
and go towards it, she would soon come 
down near to her father’s house. 

She sat here for some time, but the fog 
seemed? to grow thicker and thicker. As 
she was musing upon her lonely and some- 
what dangerous situation, she heard a 
rustling in a thicket near her. At first 
she thought it was a bear; and she was 
alarmed. Then she reflected that her 
father had told there were no bears in his 
pasture, and she concluded that she would 
go cautiously and see what it was. 

So she crept along softly, and presently 
began to get glimpses through the thicket. 
The bushes moved moreand more. There 
was something red there; it was a cow. 
A moment afterwards, she came into full 
view of it; and behold it was May-day? 





Mary was rejoiced, but she could not 
think what May-day was doing there; she 
seemed to be hooking the bushes, Mary 
took up a stick, and attempted to drive 
her out; but May-day did not move from 
her place,—she only stepped about a little, 
and hooked the bushes more than ever. 
This was very mysterious; and Mary 
came up nearer and looked very earnestly 
to discover what it could mean. At length 
the mystery was unravelled. The cow 
was caught by the horns in the thicket, 
and could not get away. Somehow or oth- 
er, in rubbing her head upon the trunk of 
a tree, she had got her horns locked in a 
sort of tangle of branches which grew there, 
and she could not get them out again. 

At first, Mary did not see that she could 
do anything herself to help the poor cow 
out of her difficulty, except to find her 
own way out of the wood as soon as 
possible, and get her father to come and 
release her. On more mature reflection, - 
however, it seemed to her that it would be 
an excellent thing if she could get the cow 
free ; for probably the cow would know 
the way home, and so she could herself 
find the way by just following her. She. 
accordingly went nearer, in order to ex- 
amine the branches, by which the horns 
had been entangled moré closely, so as to 
see if she could not do something to help 
the cow to extricate herself. 

She found that the horns had got caught 
in such a way, that if the cow would move 
her head sideways, she could get it out,— 
though she could not getit out by moving 
it backwards or forwards, nor by working 
it up and down. So she determined to 
try to make the cow move sideways. First 
however, she took hold of the end ofone 
long branch, which helped to confine the 
horns, and pulled it away as far as she 
could ; and then she contrived to get this 
end around behind another tree, so as to 
prevent its springing back. This made it 
easier for the cow to get out. Then she 
got a stick and came round to the side of 
the cow and tried to drive her. The cow 
pulled and pushed, and staggered this way 
and that,—every way in fact, but the right 
way. Mary perceived however, that her 
horns were gradually working along be- 
tween the limbs, towards the place where 
they could get free. So she persevered. 
At length one horn slipped out, and the 
other followed immediately after; and the 
cow, partly through her joy at being re- 
leased from her confinement, and partly 
from fear of the great stick which Mary 
had been brandishing against her, wheeled 
around, and galloped out of the thicket, 
tossing her horns and whisking her tail. 

Mary walked along after her, in hopes 
that she would at once take the road 
which would lead home. The cow walk- 
ed steadily on, and Mary soon perceived 
that there was something like a path where 
she was going. It led sometimes over 
grass ground, and sometimes through 
trees and bushes ; but it all looked strange 
to Mary, and the fog was so thick that she 
could see but a very short distance on 
each side of her. (nce the path which 
the cow was taking led through a low, 
wet placein the woods, which looked very 
muddy. But Mary did not dare to stop; 
for she did not know what she should do 
to find her way out, if she should lose 
sight of the cow. So she pulled off her 
stockings and shoes as quick as possible, 
in order to keep them clean and dry, and 
then followed on, running along upon the 
mossy logs, and leaping from stump to 
stone. She got safely over; but she had 
not time to put on her stockings and shoes 
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again, for fear of losing the track of the 
cow, and so she went on barefoot. 

She proceeded in this way for some time, 
—until, at length, suddenly the cow came 
out into a wider and better path; andina 
minute or two after, she came up toa pair 
of bars, and stopped. Mary could not 
think where she was. She looked around. 
She could perceive the dim form of some 
great square building, at a little distance, 
just distinguishable through the fog. She 
climbed up upon the fence, to look at it 
more distinctly. It was her father’s barn, 
and the house was close by. In a word, 
the cow had conducted her safely home. 
Mary could excel her altogether in con- 
triving a way to get her horns disentan- 
gled from the branches of a tree; but she 
could beat Mary in finding her way out of 
the woods ina fog. In fact, Mary found 
that, though she was a very poor contriver, 
she wasa very good guide.—Child’s Book. 


Biography. 

















ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO.VIL. 
From 600——Uniil 641. 


QUEEN HALDETRUDE. 


This queen was the wife of Clotaire 2nd. 
Of her history but very little is known. 
She was the mother of two princes, Dago- 
bert 1st, king of France, who succeeded 
his father, and Merovee, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle de Etampes, and put 
to death by order of Brunehaut. She died 
about 600, and was buried in the regal 
sepulchre, at Saint Germaine des-Pres. 


QUEEN BERTRUDE. 


Bertrude succeeded Haldetrude,—sbe 
was born at Neustria, and was of the house 
She was greatly beloved by 
her husband and subjects, on account of 
her many amiable qualities. The patrice, 
(a title instituted by the Emperor Constan- 
tine,) Alethee, a prince of the house of 
Burgandy, conspired to usurp the throne 
of France, and artfully persuaded the bish- 
op of Sion, that his success would be infal- 
lible. That credulous prelate was prevail- 
ed on to pay a clandestine visit to the 
queen, and to predict the death of her hus- 
band, in that year, and he offered her his 
episcopal town of Sion as a place of refuge, 
and security for her person and property, 
insinuating at the same time, that a mar- 
riage with the patrice, would be the only 
means of preserving her crown. 

Naturally timid and credulous, Bertrude 
was alarmed by this prophecy; and her 
constant anxiety for her husband’s health, 
reduced her to such astate of melancholly 
and despair, that Clotaire at length dis- 
covered the conspiracy against him. The 
prelate returned to his bishopric, and was 
pardoned ; but Alethee was arrested, and 
suffered the penalty which his crime was 
supposed to deserve. 

Bertrude died in the year 623, universal- 
ly lamented, for she was truly excellent 
and lovely, and had endeared herself to 
her people by her earnest desire to do them 
good. She was buried at Saint Germain- 
des Pres. She reigned eight years, and 
left one son, Aribert, who was king cf 
Aquitaim. 

Clotaire had a third wife, whose name 
was Sichilde ; but nothing more is known 
of this princess, than that, shortly af- 
ter her marriage, she was found guilty 
of infidelity to her husband, and was sent 
toa convent, where she died. 

QUEEN GOMETRUDE. 


This queen was the wife of Dogebert 1st, 
who by some historians is called a good 
and simple hearted monarch, but by others 
he is said to have sullied his hands with 
more than one murder. 

Gometrude was sister to Bertrude, the 
wife of Clotaire 2nd, futher of Dogebert. 
Ske was married to Dogebert three years 
before the death of Clotaire, and the mar- 
riage was celebrated with great splendor 
at Clichy in the year 624. At first, Doge- 
bert treated his wife with kindness and 
affection, for her amiability won his regard, 
but soon as she brought him no heir to the 
throne, he began to treat her with cold- 
ness and neglect. He wss divorced from 
her, under this pretext, in 624, but proba- 
bly he was really instigated by his incon- 
stant disposition. Gometrude lived some 
years after this, loved and respected by all 
who knew her. Historians do not men-+ 





tion the year of her death. 


QUEEN AND REGENT NANTILDE. 


Nantilde succeeded Gometrude in the 
affections of Dogabert, who, being at ves- 
pers in the abbey of Romilly, heard a voice 
in the choir which delighted him so much, 
(he being passionately fond of music) that 
he insisted upon seeing the novice from 
whose lips such heavenly music proceeded. 
After seeing Nantilde, he was so charmed 
with her person, that he withdrew her 
from the convent, and married her. Al- 
though Dogabert professed great attach- 
ment for his wife, yet he had other fav@bites 
under the same roof; but Nantilde was too 
amiable to find fault with his conduct, and 
she contrived to preserve the king’s re- 
gard, and to maintain entire control over 
his mind. Feeling his health and strength 
failing him, at the age of 32, Dogabert as- 
sembled his nobles at St. Denis, and de- 
clared Nantilde Regent, in conjunction with 
Ega, Mayor of the palace. 

During the life of this minister, Nantilde 
directed the government with wisdom; 
but after his death she performed no act 
worthy of being mentioned. She died in 
one year after her counsellor, and was buried 
by the side of her husband, at St. Denis, 
in the year 641. She Jeft one son, Clovis 
2d, who succeeded her. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 7. 


I have almost forgotten, dear H., where 
I left off in my last, which was sent away 
in a hurry; but believe I had described 
my journey as far as Acquia Creek, the 
place where we-left the Potomac river. It 
was a very warm and sultry afternoon, and 
the exchange to the hot, dusty cars, was 
anything but agreeable. The seats were 
arranged omnibus fashion, so we faced 
each other, with our backs to the windows, 
and soon after noon the sky became cloud- 
ed over, and a heavy shower was evidently 
approaching. The country through which 
we were passing, was low and sandy, and 
nothing pleasant met the eye, save now 
and then some strange and brilliant wild 
flowers. At length the storm burst upon 
us in great fury. The flashes of lightning 
were intensely vivid, and incessant ; light- 
ing up the faces of our companions into a 
strangely supernatural hue. I was inter- 
ested in seeing a negro nurse press her in- 
fant charge closely to her bosom, as these 
fiery gleams played around them, while the 
mother seemed quite to forget her child, in 
her terror. The rain poured in torrents, 
for half an hour, or more; and atits height 
we dismounted to get a dinner, at a sort of 
shanty, denominated ‘the eating-house,” 
by the conductor. It was 4 o’cloek, and I 
was faint, tired and hungry; but the ap- 
pearance of the table was anything but in- 
viting. It wassurrounded by some ten or 
a dozen dirty negroes, with bushes in their 
hands, to keep off flies. I was glad to get 
out of this filthy, dark, hot hovel, and 
wade through a mud puddle to the cars; 
and glad to get the little breeze occasioned 
by this movement. It soon ceased raining, 
and just as we entered Richmond, the sun 
came out brightly and beautifully, for a 
few ‘minutes before setting. Every bush 
and tree was hung with diamonds reflect- 
ing the brilliant rays of the sun, and the 
whole atmosphere was filled with freshness 
and fragrance. Richmond is an ancient, 
sombre-looking town, ‘with streets running 
at right angles. The State Capitol stands 
on a hill, and is surrounded by a spacious 
square, which is enclosed by an iron railing. 
The guide-books say itis 117 miles from 
Washington, and 342 from New York.— 
Your geographical knowledge will teach 
you that it is on James river, and I was 
told vessels drawing ten feet of water could 
come within one mile of the city, and: much 
larger ones within three miles. It is at 
the head of tide-water, and is said to be a 
healthy city. We were init only an hour. 

I was struck by the quantities of negroes 
and mulattoes standing at every corner.— 
The women all wore turbans on their heads, 
some of very pretty. material, and tastefully 
arranged; and others, a dirty looking rag 
wound round the head, with very little re- 
gard to beauty or taste, and they looked 
like an indolent, careless set of people, loll- 
ing about as though they had abundance of 
leisure on hand. 

We left Richmond in the cars for Peters- 








burg, which we reached about half past 8, 
P.M. I was so fatigued, that I wanted to 
propose stopping for the night; but the 
thought of the sick and suffering ones in 
our home, who needed care and kindness 
so much, prevented my doing so. It ap- 
peared to me quite an object to remove a 
portion of the dust which had accumulated 
to a wondrous depth on hands, faces and 
dresses. After some difficulty, I got a ne- 
gro girl to bring me some water, and had 
just begun to feel its purifying touch, when 
the tea-bell rung! Mr. L. soon ascended, 
and ‘called, ‘*Come down, if you don’t 
wan’t to lose your supper; don’t stop to 
get off dust. People who travel on ‘the 
great United States Mail route’ don’t dis- 
turb it.” In the meantime, I was making 
inquisition for a towel, but without success. 
I looked into a closet, and opened a drawer 
or two in a bureau, (saucy, to be sure, but 
what was to be done?) all in vain. Pre- 
vious experience had taught me the folly 
of attempting to summon the dusky abigail 
in such a pressing emergency, so I wiped 
up the little spot in the middle of my face 
which had been wet, and my hands, on my 
pocket handkerchief, and descended. 

There’s nothing like travelling, to teach 
one the various modes by which things can 
be done. The table looked very neat, and 
was filled with a variety of hot dishes.— 
** Now we've got to southern fare,” said 
Mr. L., with a most delighted tone, as he 
gave me a seat at the long and well-filled 
table. There was hot fried ham, and fried 
chickens, and genuine hoe-cakes, and batter- 
cakes, (which I, in my ignorance, called 
griddle-cakes, to the great perplexity of 
the waiter) and most delicious coffee.— 
Not having eaten since we left Baltimore, 
save in that vile shanty, I enjoyed ‘* south- 
ern fare,” in this instance, extremely. We 
left Petersburg at 9 o’clock, in a train of 
night-cars. They had high-backed, stuffed 
seats, so that one could recline in a most 
comfortable attitude, and doze refreshing- 
ly. There were no ladies in the car, ex- 
cept those of our party, and but few gen- 
tlemen. Two, who had been along all day, 
looked quite like old friends, though they 
had not spoken to us. One had been vis- 
ible on every car and boat from New York, 
and looked quite socially across the cars, 
as he took off his hat, and donned an India- 
rubber cap. The others followed his ex- 
ample, and there was a general settling 
down into easy, not always elegant atti- 
tudes, for the night. In a few minutes, 
the majority were sound asleep. My cof- 
fee had so exhilarated me, that I felt ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and like enjoying my- 
self in some other way. ‘The stars were 
shining out all over the sky, and I amused 
myself with watching the dim and shadowy 
outlines of the objects we passed. We 
seemed to be ona level tract, covered with 
tall trees, looking, in the uncertain light, 
like huge, grim spectres, frowning at the 
impertinent intruders who dared to disturb 
the solemn silence of their convocation, at 
the dead hour of night. There was some- 
thing wild, and almost thrilling, in their 
aspect, as the wide shower of burning 
sparks from the engine scattered itself 
among them. It required but a little effort 
of the imagination, to fancy myself in a 
world quite different from this planet of 
ours, and surrounded by far other beings 
than walk the earth. It was an hour of 
curious reverie; and were I to live many 
years, I could never forget the aspect of 
those dark forests, as we rushed past them 
in the solitude and darkness of midnight. 
I looked about me. There was one pale 
lamp, shedding its weary light on the forms 
of the sleepers, and giving them, in their 
curious and varied attitudes, quite an un- 
earthly aspect also. I, alone, was wake- 
ful, as, hour after hour, we rushed cease- 
lessly on, stopping only once or twice, to 
take in wood or water. When we stopped, 
the sighing of those pines was touchingly 
solemn. It was like a mighty requiem 
over departed joys, or still more like the 
wail of spirits over a guilty and lost soul. 
Gradually, however, I became drowsy and 
unconscious. 

When I awoke, some one was calling 
me, and the passengers were all going out. 
We were at Weldon, N. C., and were to 
change cars. The night had become pitchy 
dark, and my first step from the car was 
into water. We were packed into an om- 
nibus, and these drowsy, half unconscious 
travellers presented one of the most laugh- 





able scenes imaginable. They looked so 
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cross and sleepy, yet had nothing to find 
fault with; for wasn’t it their own free 
choice to be knocked about in this manner, 
instead of sleeping quietly in their beds, 
like honest folks? After a tremendous 
yawn, the gentleman <opposite Louisa and 
me exclaimed, “I reckon I’m‘ awake, at 
last!” which was more than the majority 
could affirm, whose heads were bobbing 
about, now on one shoulder, now on the 
other, with an occasional forward bounce, 
which would open a pair of vacant eyes for 
a moment, to be instantly closed on all 
sublunary scenes. 

‘‘ This is travelling for pleasure,” I said 
to Mr. Lawrence. A groan was his only 
response. We were carried somewhere ; 
Ihad no idea, at the time, where; and 
were once more seated in cars with the 
same luxurious seats. I had romanced 
enough for one night, and was directly fast 
asleep. Yours, F. P. 











Jarental. 
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“ITERE MY MOTHER KNELT 
WITH ME.” 


The Rev. Mr. Knill, well known to the 
religious world in connection with Russia, 
lost both his parents while he was there. 
His mother was a pious woman, and he re- 
lates the following interesting reminiscence 
of her: 

** After spending a large portion of my 
life in forergn lands, I returned again to 
visit my native village. Both of my pa- 
rents died while I was in Russia, and their 
house is now occupied by my brother.— 
The furniture remains just the same as 
when I was a ‘boy, and at night I was ac- 
commodated with the same bed in which 
I had often slept before; but my busy 
thoughts would not let me sleep. I was 
thinking how God had led me through the 
journey of life. At last the light of the 
morniug darted through the little window, 
and then my eye caught the spot where my 
sainted mother, forty years before, took my 
hand, and said, ‘Come, my dear, kneel 
down with me, and I will go to prayer.’ 
This completely overcame me. I seemed 
to hear the very tones of her voice. I 
recollected some of her expressions, and I 
burst into tears, and arose from my bed, 
and fell upon my knees, just on the spot 
where my mother kneeled, and I thanked 
God that I had once a praying mother.— 
And oh! if every parent could feel what I 
felt then, I am sure they would pray with 
their children, as well as for them.” 

I cite this fact, undoubtedly familiar al- 
ready to the most of those who read it 
here, to bring up a point not often insisted 
on, in speaking of the religious training of 
children ; and that is, the importance of 
local association with early instruction and 
prayer. There is great power in such 
memories. They are places to which the 
chains of holy influence are made fast, and 
they hold the heart long after the child has 
wandered far from the parental roof, and 
grown up to the stature of man. 

The mother should have a_ place, a holy 
place, it ought to be a pleasant place, where 
she daily takes each one of her little chil- 
dren, to pray with them, and speak to them 
of the things of eternity. In after years 
they will think of that spot, and bless God 
for what they felt and heard when there. 

Such principles of association are strong- 
er than we are apt to suppose, Even the 
greatest of men, and those the most im- 
mersed in business, and hardened by long 
contact with the world, are under the power 
of religious associations, and these some- 
times result in their salvation. One of 
the Presidents of the United States said to 
me, while in office, and in the midst of a 
gay and brilliant assembly, “‘ I was instruct- 
ed by a pious mother, and I hope I shall 
never forget the lessons I received from her 
lips.” 


Another President went to his mother’s | 


room and prepared his inaugural address, 
under the power of the feelings which the 
visit awakened in his soul. 

Mothers, bind your children’s hearts to 
the home of their childhood; hallow your 
chamber in their memory by its hours of 
prayer, and holy words of parental love; 
and, when you are dead and buried, the 
children you have left behind you will cher- 
ish the thoughts of it, with a sacredness 








equal almost to that which invests the grave 


in which you lie.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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— Religion. 





THE PATIENT WIFE- 


A Baptist church in New Jersey, in the 
year 1838, contained but two male mem- 
bers. One was rendered useless by fits, 
and the other was in his dotage. The few 
female members met, and poured out their 
prayers for a pastor and the Divine bles- 
sing. Providentially, a minister visited 
the village, and commenced preaching the 
gospel. 

Among these praying females was one 
who resided six miles distant from the place 
of meeting. She had a drunken, profane, 
and abusive husband. The Lord’s day, 
with its calm quiet, and heavenly privileg- 
es, arrived, but to her it was a day of sor- 
row. She was quietly seated, worshipping 
with others in the house of God, when her 
husband entered, and, in abusive language, 
ordered her home. Withasad but patient 
heart, she complied with his demand; but, 
as she traced those weary miles, she lifted 
her prayer to God for his conversion.— 
Night closed around the brutal husband 
and the patient wife, but the prayer of the 
latter, in her evening devotions, ascended 
anew to God. Near morning she was 
awakened by an exclamation from her hus- 
band. ‘I cannot sleep,” said he—‘‘I 
have wronged you, and sinned against God. 
Go to meeting to-day, and I will come in 
the evening.” Joyful words! She rose, 
arranged her domestic affairs, and hastened 
at the appointed time to the house of God. 
With tears of joy she told her story, and 
requested her sisters to join with her in 
prayer for the erring one. Evening came, 
and there sat the poor, haggard inebriate. 
He was kindly addressed, and requested to 
pledge total abstinence for one week. It 
was done. ‘The following evening he was 
again at the meeting, a trembling, praying 
sinner; and the next night but one, he 
was a rejoicing convert to Jesus Christ.— 
He became a “new man,” and to this day 
adorns the Christian profession. 

We here see— 

1. The good results of patient endurance 
under ill treatment. Had that wife re- 
fused to return, or treated her husband 
roughly, she might have driven him to de- 
struction. But by patience she disarmed, 
conquered him. Let wives learn faith and 
patience. 

2. The connection of temperance with re- 
ligion. In this case, sobriety was essen- 
tial to the exercise of proper religious emo- 
tions. The pledge of abstinence was an 
important preliminary to his accepting 
Christ. Yet his religious impressions first 
moved him to take that pledge. Temper- 
ance was presented, as it always should be, 
in connection with righteousness and judg- 
ment to come, and followed by prayer to 
God for success. 

8. The encouragement presented to labor 
for the reformation and conversion of the 
intemperate. Man can do little; but God 
can penetrate the hardest heart. Let 
Christian wives never despair, and let God’s 
people pray and labor for the degraded.— 

Watchman. 


TRUSTING IN JESUS. 


Anna S was eleven years of age be- 
fore she felt the importance of religion.— 
Then she became concerned for her soul. 
The thought of dying terrified her; for she 
saw that she was a sinner in the sight of 
that God who was to be her judge. She 
was conscious that in her present state she 
was unprepared to die; that without a 
change of heart she could not hope to meet 
her Judge in peac>. And she resolved to 
pray—hoping that He who is styled the 
Hearer of prayer, would listen to her re- 
quest, snd grant a speedy answer. In re- 
tirement, then, she attempted to raise her 
thoughts to God; but her petitions seemed 
to die in the air, and her supplications 
reached not the ear of the Almighty. The 
presence of God seemed removed from her, 
and the throne of grace and mercy utterly 
inaccessible. Days passed sadly, and with 
them brought no hope to her disquieted 
mind. But at length, in reading, she met 
with one who, like her, had prayed, and to 
the prayer had answer, because he asked 
with faith in Jesus. New light illumined 
her mind, and she mentally exclaimed, 
“Here, then is my hope. I, too, must 
pray, trusting in Jesus.” Again she 
sought relief in prayer, and He who knows 








our desires before they are expressed, lis- | 
tened to her voice, and gave her peace.— , 
A holy calm took possession of her mind. 
In Jesus she could view her Saviour, Judge 
and Friend, and prayer became to hera 
solace and delight. 

A few years passed, and Anna united 
with the church, testifying, with others, the 
power of religion to make its possessor 
happy. Let others, like her, strive early 
to walk in wisdom’s ways, which are pleas- 
antness, and in all her paths, which are 
peace; and ever keep in mind that Christ 
is the way, the truth, and the life. His 
promise is, that those who come to him 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of his hand.— American Messen- 
ger. 








Natural ffistorp. 
INGENUITY OF A SPIDER. 


Many of our readers, no doubt, as well 
as ourselves, have often looked with inter- 
est at the curious operations of spiders.— 
Although repulsive in their appearance, 
their industfy and its curious products 
sometimes induce us to forget our dislike 
to them, while we watch their busy mo- 
tions, and admire the light and silky webs 
which they spin with so much art. These 
we find, in many cases, to be constructed 
on a uniform plan, being usually fastened 
on three sides by strong threads, which 
have been called cables, from their resem- 
blance, in use and directions, to the moor- 
ings of a ship; so that the extreme out- 
line of a web commonly approaches the 
form of an equilateral triangle. This we 
have often remarked in our early walks, in 
our city parks and many country places.— 
Dewy mornings are favorable for observing 
spiders’ webs. (See White’s Natural His- 
tory of Selbourne, sect. 23, and President 
Edwards’s Works—Journal for interesting 
observations on spiders. Also many pop- 
ular works on natural history.) 

Some curious cases of ingenuity have 
been recorded of spiders. In the summer 
of 1834, r friend called our attention to a 
small tree in his garden in Brooklyn, to 
which a spider had attachcd his web.— 
One of the cables was fastened to the 
trunk, a little below the first branch, and 
another to the lower side of that branch; 
but there was nothing, in the direction in 
which the third ought.to be extended, 
nearer than the ground, which was about 
five feet distant. It is no uncommon 
thing to find the cables of spiders’ webs 
reaching so far, or even farther; but that 
was not done in the present case, though 
it perhaps may have been attempted with- 
out permanent success. The cable was 
made, but it was only about a foot in 
length;. and here was the wonder of the 
case. At the end of it hung a pebble, 
about an inch in length, and half that in 
breadth, which, by its weight, kept the 
whole web stretched in the right direction, 
though it swung about at every motion of 
the air, sometimes several inches, this way 
and that. 

It may be supposed that so curious an 
evidence of a spider’s ingenuity attracted 
attention. Numbers of persons in the 
neighborhood joined us in admiring it, and 
in forming unsatisfactory conjectures about 
the meaus used by the little animal in 
raising such a weight to such a height.— 
There he sat, in the centre of his web, 
sometimes moving about, like others of his 
species, as if looking out for flies, apparent- 
ly tranquil and trusting to the arrange- 
ments he had made; and so he remained 
for a few days, as long as his web lasted. 
It was carefully let alone, to see what 
would become of it, until, one morning, 
after a stormy night, it was found in a col- 
lapsed state, and the tenant had disap- 
peared, the stone having fallen, and the 
whole fabric, having lost its stretcher, be- 
ing ruined.—American Magazine. 




















Nurserp. 


CHILDREN’S DEBTS. 
“Come to me, my little fellows, I have 
something to say to you. Sit there, Wil- 
liam; and there, Charles; and John.— 
Tommy can come upon my knee. O, here 
are Emma and Mary, too! So much the 
better; I shall have little girls as well as 


boys to speak to. You know what a par- 
able is, do you not?” 














Emma. 
thing. 

“Yes, a very good answer. 
try to tell you a little parable: 


A story told to teach us some- 


Let us now 


**A poor man, named John, came toa ! 
> ] 


rich man to beg. The rich man pitied 
him, and lent him money to buy goods and 
set upashop. He gave him, too, the use 
of one of his own houses, to open the shop 
in. John got on in trade, and became rich 
too. 

*One day his friend, the rich man, 
called upon John, and asked to be paid a 
little of the money he had lent. But John 
flew into a passion, and drove him out of 
the house.” - 

John. He was a wicked rogue—I wish 
he hadn’t been named John. I am sure I 
shall never be like him. 

“T hope you never may, John; but I 
am afraid some of you are like him now, 
sometimes. You all say, ‘No, no;’ but I 
say, ‘ Yes, yes.’ Listen to me. What 
would you say this man was? Yes, un- 
GRATEFUL. He returned evil for good.— 
Well, who took care of you when you 
were very little, and fed and clothed you, 
and loved and watched over you, and 
brought you up?” 

“Father and mother.” 

“Yes, to be sure. And if they ask you 
to obey them,—to do what they tell you— 
is not that to ask you to pay a very small 
part of what you owe? Then is not every 
disobedient child like John in the para- 
ble? 

*“You have heard me speak about my 
grandmother. Now my grandmother once 
had several daughters. One of them was 
one day sitting on a footstool by the fire, 
near a lady who was visitiug at the house 

‘“** My mother,’ said she, ‘owes me so 
much money that I have given her to 
keep.’ 

““* And how much, Jane,’ asked the la 
dy, ‘do you suppose you owe your mo 
ther?’ 

** Jane could not answer. 





came a mother, my mother. 


question. 
she did then, how much a child owes a 
mother. Anne, Mary, how much do you 
owe your mother? Ifshe asks you to pay 
a very little of it, by being obedient and 
kind, will you refuse ? 

‘** A man was once lying on his death- 
bed. His son, a young man, was in the 
room. But the son, instead of showing 
love to his sick father, was rough and un- 
kind. A friend of the father spoke about 
it. 

“** Alas ! said the dying man, ‘that is 
just the way I treated my father.’ 

‘* My boys, treat your father as you would 
like your children to treat you, if you 
should grow up to be fathers too. 

“There are some poor heathens who, 
when their fathers and mothers grow too 
old to be, as they say, of any use, take 
them out, and leave them in the fields to 
die. “But these live in Africa, and do not 
know that blessed Book which says, ‘ Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother.’ Children, 
obey your parents in all things, for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord.”— Young 
People’s Friend. 








Benevolence. 








BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


A Swiss boy of remarkable promise, was 
refused by his father the necessary aid for 
prosecuting studies for which he had a 
strong predilection. The good pastor of 
the parish in this emergency came forward, 
and furnished the necessary means ;—the 
boy wag sent to the University, and, in the 
course of time, rose to the highest emi- 
nence among scientific men. His name 
has no superior in his department. 

Many years had passed away, and the 
Swiss boy thus befriended, was now, with 
place and pay equal to the distinction 
which his studies had won, a resident of 
this Western world. He lived solitarily, 
amid plenty and luxury. But reverses 
had come upon his ancient friend, the ben- 
efactor of his youth. Religious persecu- 
tion had visited his native Canton, and 


‘the Swiss pastor, now an old man, had 


been driven from his flock, without home 
or the means to procure one. The scholar 
lost no time in transmitting to the venera- 





She grew up |j# 
to be a woman, and wasmarried. She be- 4 
But she has} 

often told me she never forgot that. lady’s 4 
She knows now, better than @& 





ble man an invitation to share with him 
his purse and his table; the invitation was 
accepted, and, added to the pleasure of hav- 
ing given to the world a man of science, 
the Swiss pastor had the happiness of 
proving in his own experience, the truth of 
that Divine promise, ‘* Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and after many days thou shalt 
find it."—N. Y. Recorder. 


MISSIONS AND WINE. 

The baneful influence of drinking usages 
upon the funds of benevolent and religious 
institutions, is, we have reason to believe, 
highly injurious. We have recently heard 
of a pious man, who, after some urgent 
pleadings by a missionary collector, sub- 
scribed two guineas to a missionary fund. 
A very short time after, a wine merchant 
presented to him a bill of twenty-six 
pounds for wines and other liquors sup- 
plied to his family during the year. The 
man was startled; he said to himself— 
‘“‘ Twenty-six pounds a year for these lux- 
uries, and only two guineas a year for the 
knowledge of Christ among the heathen! 
This must not be.” He determined from 
that moment to adopt the practice of total 
abstinence, and to devote twenty pounds a 
year to the Redeemer. Many benevolent 
institutions would be rendered almost un- 
necessary, did temperance prevail; while 
for those that remain, ample funds would 
be forthcoming.— Wes. Times. 








Learning. 








BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—’. 
SMITH SCHOOL,—Established 1812. 
Belknap Street. Erected 1834. Cost $,7.485.61 


This school is for colored children of 
both sexes. A school for Africans was 
commenced by themselves, in 1798, the 
Selectmen having first granted permission, 
and was kept in the house of Primus Hall. 
The yellow fever broke it up, and three 
years afterwards it was revived by Rev. Drs. 
Morse, of Charlestown, Kirkland, of Har- 
vard College, Channing, and Lowell, and 
Rev. Mr. Emerson, of Boston. They pro- 
vided for its entire support two years. It 
was then proposed to have the colored peo- 
ple hire a building, and a carpenter’s shop 
was selected adjoining to the old church. 
and this continued three years. The site 
of the meeting-house was then selected, 
and purchased by subscription, and the Af- 
rican Baptist Church erected a house, of 
which the school occupied the basement. 
The room was completed in 1808, and im- 
mediately occupied by the school, and the 
reverend gentlemen mentioned supported 
the school, with aid from subscriptions, un- 
til 1812, when the town first took notice of 
it, granting $200 annually. In 1815 Abi- 
el Smith, Esq., died, and left a legacy of 
about $5000, the income of which is to be 
appropriated “for the free instruction of 
colored children in reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” The city then took the school 
under its entire charge, and in 1833 the ill 
condition of the room attracted attention, 
and a committee reported in favor of a new 
house, which was built, and named after 
its benefactor, Feb. 10, 1835. Latest re- 
turns show only 78 pupils; attendance, 
53. [Boston Almanac. 








An AMATEUR PRacTITIONER.—A per- 
son, not of the medical profession, but who 
prided himself in his knowledge of physic, 
upon one occasion, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, to convince Lord Ellenborough of 
his importance, said, ‘My lord, I some- 
times employ myself as a doctor;” “ Very 
likely, sir,” said his lordship, drily, ‘* but 
is anybody else fool enough to employ you 
in that capacity ?”—Medical Times. 
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Editorial. 





EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 
NO. VI. 

Mr. Williams was reading his newspaper 
when the hour for the usual conversation arriv- 
ed. James and Mary were somewhat impa- 
tient to have him lay the paper aside, but they 
had too much respect for him to give any out- 
ward expression to their feelings. Mrs. Wil- 
liams at length reminded him that the children 
were waiting for the fulfilment of his promise. 
He thencheerfully laid aside the paper, and 
said, “What did I promise to tell you to-night ?” 

“ How one can have a strong, beautiful and 
virtuous mind,” said James. 

“ What do you mean by a strong mind ?” 

“TI do not know, sir, exactly: I suppose it is 
one that can doa great deal.” 

“In what way—in laying stone wall ?” 

“No Sir, in thinking.” 

“ Very well, what you want, then, isto be 
able to think with vigor.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“You have a faculty for thinking ” 

“Yes Sir, Ican think after a fashion.” 

“You need to strengthen that faculty—and 
how can that be done? How can you strength- 
enone of your limbs—your arm, for example?” 

*T do not know as I can strengthen it. Some 
men’s arms are stronger than other men’s be- 
cause they were made so.” 

“What makes Mr. Harris’ right arm so 
strong that he can weild his heavy sledge al- 
most as easily as you can a smal! hammer ?” 

“ Was he not made a very strong man?” 

“ Not more so than the mass of men. The 
strength of his right arm is owing to the fact 
that he has been accustomed to use it, and to 
use it strongly. Suppose a man were never to 
use his arms or his legs ; what would be the con- 


sequence ?” 
“They would become very feeble.” 


“ No doubt they would, and the same thing is 
true of the powers ofthe mind. When they are 
not used, they become feeble. It is a law of 
our nature that all our powers of body and mind 
strengthen by exercise. If you wish to havea 
strong mind you must exercise it in thinking. 
You must keep your attention awake, and make 
the objects that present themselves to your no- 
tice, the occasions of thought. You must not 
let your thoughts flow on as they will, but must 
keep your attention fixed upon the subject of 
inquiry till you have gained the desired know- 
ledge respecting it, or are obliged by duty to 
give attention to some other object. When you 
are reading a book, you must not hurry on to 
see what the writersays ; but stop and reflect 
on what you read, ask yourself whether the re- 
marks ofthe author are true—consider to what 
use they may be applied, and when they sug- 
gest other thoughts, follow them out and secure 
them if they promise to be valuable. When 
you heara discourse, pay strict attention to it, 
and keep the connection of the thoughts con- 
tained in it, and afterwards think it over and 
form your opinion of its nature. When you are 
conversing with others,say nothing thoughtless- 
ly, but think before you speak, and have a clear 
and valuable idea in your mind before you open 
your lips to speak.” 

‘Tt is not necesssary to read a great deal in 
order to gain habits of thought and strength of 
mind. It depends upon the character of the 
books read, and the manner of reading- Did 
you never have your eyes fixed onthe page of 
a book while your thoughts were far away on 
some other subject ?” 

“ Yes sir, that is often the case, unless the 
book happens to be a very interesting one.” 

“ What do you do in such cases ?” 

“Ifthe book is not a very interesting one, 
I try to call home my thoughts and go on.” 

“ And remain ignorant of the pages which 
you read without attention ?” 

“Yes Sir.” 

“That is noway to do. You should never 
allow your thoughts to wander while reading. 
If you detect them wandering, turn back to the 
point where the departure began, and read the 
page over again, and keep reading it over till 
you can fix your attention uponit, then go on.” 

“It would make reading very slow work 
oftentimes.” 

“It would make it profitable work. In order 
to this, however, much depends upon the char- 
acter of the book read. You must not confine 


———— 


your attention to easy, or what you call inter- 
esting reading. You must read hard books, 
such as require great fixedness of attention to 
understand. Works of this description will 
give vigor to the mind. You should never 
read for amusement, but always for improve- 
ment. A strong mind is a very desirable pos- 
session and cannot be had without hard labor.” 

“Isthere not great difference in men’s mind’s 
naturally 2” 

“There is no doubt, but the differences which 
actually exists are owing more to culture on 
one hand and negleet on the other, than to.any 
natural causes.” 

“Have not some men strong minds, who 
have never read much ?” 

“ Yes, but if they have not read much they 
have thought much. Thinking is better than 
reading—reading is chiefly valuable as it fur- 
nishes materials for thinking. The great thing 
then, in mental culture, is to learn to think.” 

“ Who is the greatest thinker our country 
has produced ?” 

“There maybe some difference of opinion 
in regard to the answer whichshould be given 
to that question. I should say Jonathan Ed- 
wards.” 

“Did he read a great deal ”” 

“He readthe Bible a great deal, and drew 
from it chiefly the materials for thinking.” J. a. 


THE COMING OF THE SAVIOUR. 
It is night—darkness reigns over the plains 
of Judea. The Queen of the Heavens rides 
calmly on in her majestic way surrounded by 
all her silvery train, continually “singing as 
they shine, the hand that made us is divine.” 
The insect hums drowzily through the air, 
while the wind, as it sighs through the lofty 
palms, bears upon its wings no sound, save the 
hoarse bark of the watch-dog or the occasional 
response of the shepherd,as they guard their 
flocks by night. All is still and beautiful. 
Nothing breaks upon the ear to mar the so- 
lemnity of that sacred season, and as the shep- 
herds recline upon the ground, wrapt in their 
long mantles, or lean upon their crooks, sur- 
rounded by their flocks, think not that the 
scene must be beautiful indeed. 
While thus in the performance of their duty 
they while away the long and tedious hours of 
the night, they converse in the soft and pleasing 
tones of the Hebrew tongue, and their conver- 
sation turns upon the Messiah,who it is expected 
will shortly arise to deliver their beloved land 
from the bondage of the tyrant and to rule oyer his 
people Israel. As they speak of the time when 
their Saviour will come, and the heathen usur- 
pers be driven from among them, and those 
happy days so long foretold by the prophets be 
realized, their hearts grow warm, and with 
longing desires they await his coming. Thus 
engaged, a bright light suddenly gleams around 
them—every object appears as if the sun were 
shining. They, affrighted, start to their feet, 
and in terrorexclaim. “What meaneth this ?” 
When, lo! an angel appears in their midst— 
his face beams with love and merey, ad as he 
stands and looks upon them, he speaks in tones 
calm and soft, well calculated to allay their 
fears and sooth their perturbed breasts. “ Fear 
not,” he says,j “for behold I bring you glad 
tidings of great joy. This day there hath been 
born unto you a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. He it is who has been so long promised 
and foretold ; he it is;whom you have desired, 
yea, for whom you heve this very night so long- 
ed, and, if you will go to Bethlehem you will 
find the royal babe wrapt in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger! And, while he yet 
spake tothe astonished group who stood in 
silence round, a noise loud and long like the 
sound of many voices breaks upon the stillness. 
They raise their eyes, the air is filled with mes- 
sengers of light, and as they fly thrdugh the 
heavens they sing, and listen! this is their song, 
“Glory! Glory! Glory be to God in the high- 
est, on earth peace, good will towards man!” 

And as the music of their heavenly inspired 
strains dies away, they soar upwards and are 
lost to view. 

Thus it was that our Saviour came, unattended 
by what the world calls pomp and glory. His 
birth was first made known to humble shep- 
herds by God’s angels, sent from around his 
throne to this his footstool for that purpose. 
And greatly did they rejoice, and,{children, so 
should we; for they did indeed bring to us 
tidings of great joy, for it was this same Saviour 











who afterwards took little children in his arms, 

and said, “Suffer little children to come unto 

me, and forbid them not.” And will you not 

come ? Come now thenand make Christ your 

friend, for he loves little children and delights 

to bless them. Exiza. 
Portland, Me. 
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ANECDOTE OF GOV BRIGGS. 


The Baptist Missionary Convention at Buf- 
falo closed its sessions last week. Gov. Briggs 
presided, and was chosen President for the pre- 
sent year. Fourteen new missionaries were 
appointed for various statins in the foreign 
field. These missionaries were addressed by 
the Governor, who expressed great solicitude 
for their future welfare and success in the re- 
sponsible and interesting work in which they 
were soon to engage. One of the new mission- 
aries lodged in the same house with the Gov., 
and upon the occasion referred to, the weather 
was very cold and stormy, and his Excellency, 
with a proper care to protect his health, wore 
his cloak over his surtout; and after the ad- 
dress, in company with his fellow lodger, pro- 
ceeded to their hotel. Soon after leaving the 
church his friend and missionary remarked that 
the weather was cold and himself chilly. The 
Governor thereupon divested himself of his 
new cloak, and put it upon the shivering shoul- 
ders of the missionary, saying, “There, I will 
make you a present of this cloak.” The mis- 
sionary looked upon him with surprise, and re- 
fused to accept the proffered garment. His Ex- 
cellency, eyeing him with an apparent serious- 
ness said, “ You must keep it; for I have be- 
stowed it upon you in obedience to a scriptural 
requirement ; for he who has two coats is com- 
manded to part with one to him that hath none. 
I have not a coat to spare, but you must keep 
the cloak. The missionary was silenced by the 
force of the argument. He, however, express- 
ed his thanks to the Governor for the valuable 
and unexpected present, no doubt regarding the 
whole transaction as a rare andratherlextraord- 
inary observance of the scripture requirement. 
Traveller. 
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A DISCREET ANSWER. 


A young lady, from one of the New England 
States, was recently passing a few weeks in a 
Southern city. She was a member of a Chris- 
tian church, but found herself deprived of the 
privileges of the sanctuary, and in the midst of 
gay and fashionable society, “lovers of plea- 
sure, more than lovers of God.” A gentleman 
invited her to a ball, and in urging her accept- 
ance of the invitation, said, in a sneering tone, 
“all, but church members, do attend balls.”— 
For a moment, she hesitated to tell him she be- 
longed to that despised class, but her better 


| judgment prevailed, and she simply replied: 


“ T am a church member, sir.’ 'The scorner was 
silenced, and looked abashed at the unexpect- 
ed confession: not a word more escaped from 
his lips that evening against Christians: and 
he probably learned a lesson, he will not easily 
forget, to beware of sneering at the cross, 
especially when speaking to a stranger, lest his 
sneer rebound upon himself.—Ch. Mirror. 


—— 


SINGULAR STORY OF AN EAGLE. 


On the 13th ult.an eagle belonging to Peter 
Grant, Crathy, favored by the strong gales of 
winds experienced in more places than Crathy 
on that day, escaped from her prison, a wooden 
cage, casting her “ domas” aside, to the utter 
astonishment of her owner, who next morning 
discovered the loss of his pet, and considered it 
irreparable. But his fears were soon dispelled. 
On the second day after her exit he betook 
himself to the hills, and to his no small surprise 
mingled with delight, he saw his favorite hover- 
ing abovehim. He took aim, but kindnesss got 
the better of his sporting propensities; and in 
afew minutes, to his wonder, she descended 
gradually, when she rested within a few yards 
of her late residence, to which he hurriedly and 
joyfully proceeded. Strange to say, the run- 
away quietly submitted to his approach, and to 
her own capture and re-committal to her for:ner 
place of confinement, which probably her guar- 
dian will now make more secure than before. 
Her return is the more surprising, as she had 
only been three or four months in Grant’s pos- 
session, having been trapped young, and con- 
sidering that eagles are the most untamable 
of the feathered tribe.-—London Paper. 
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A PRINTER’S BOY IN ITALY. 


When 24,000 copies of the New Testament 
were recently seized at Florence, and conveyed 
under guard to the prisons of Bargello, attend- 
ed by a young printer’s boy, the last trip be- 
ing made, one of the guards said to him, “Well, 
that job is done ; there is nothing more now, is 
there?” “Yes,” said the lad, “it remains to put 
in prison the author himself of this rascality.” 
“ Ah, and who is that ?” asked the guard, with 
a tone as anxious as it was severe. “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” replied the lad ; “ for he it is who 
wrote what you have there imprisoned !” 





DANGER IN TRIFLES 


By the want of one nail, the iron shoe is lost, 
and the shoe being lost,the horse falleth, and the 
horse falling, the rider perisheth. Such are the 
dangers that he incurreth that neglecteth smal! 
things. The neglect of the lesser maketh way 
but for the greater evil, and he that setteth light 
by small things falleth by Jittle and little —Old 
Divine. 

—_—— 


REMEDY FOR POISON. 


There is scarce even a cottage in the country 
that does not contain an invaluable, certain, im- 
mediate remedy for poison; nothing more than 
a dessert spoonful of made mustard, mixed in 
atumbler of warm water, and drank immedi- 
ately. It acts as an instantaneous emetic, is 
always ready, and may be used with safety in 
any case where one is required. 

lect icigeshicmoe 


POLITENESS AT HOME. 


Nothing sets so gracefu'ly upon children, 
and nothing makes them so lovely, as habitual 
respect and dutiful deportment towards their 
parents andsuperiors. It makes the plainest 
fuce beautiful, and gives to every common ac- 
tion a nameless but peculiar charm. 
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AN APOLOGY 


A lawerina neighboring country addressed 
the Court as “ gentlemen,” instead of “ your 
Honors.” After he had concluded, a brother of 
of the bar reminded him of his error. He im- 
mediately arose to apologize, thus: “ May it 
please the Court—in the heat of debate, I cal!- 
ed your Honors gentlemen. 1 made a mistake, 
your Honors.” ‘The gentleman sat down, and 
we hope the Court was satisfied with the expla- 
nation. 

ee 
SUSPICION. 

An old gentleman in a neighboring town 
missed from his vines some luscious grapes, 
which he suspected his gardener had appropri- 
ated to his own use. ‘ Wife, wife,” said he, 
“ what has become of the grapes?” “I sup- 
pose, my dear the hens have picked them off,” 
was her moderate reply. “ Hens—hens—some 
two legged hens I guess,” said he with some 
impetuosity ; to which she calmly replied—“My 
dear, did you ever see any other kind” 














Suggested by the story in Companion of April 11. 


“Please, mother, will you let me be 
A real colporteur, 
And to some needy children flee ? 
I can, I’m very sure. 
Mother, ’twould please me to impart 
A gleam of joy to one poor heart. 


“ First, mother, let me play you’re poor, 
And in a hovel rude; 

With little ones upon the floor, 
Ragged, and scant of food. 

And then you'll feel and know the joy 

A book would give from such a boy.” 


So saying from her side he sped, 
And with a smiling look, 
He passed around with silent tread, 
And gathered every book. 
With cap and cloak, his load well strapped, 
Then sought the door, and gently rapped. 


“Lady,” said he, “I’ve treasures rare, 
Volumes of nameless worth ; 
They tell of him who once did bear 
Our sins, when here on earth. 
Please purchase one ; your children dear 
These stories would with rapture hear. 


“ They’re good as pleaching, too, you'll find. 
And if no pastor’s voice 

You have amid these lonely wilds, 
Your heart will oft rejoice, 

As through these pages you shall trace 

His love, who died to save our race.” 


“ But stop,” said she, “ suppose I’m poor, 
And money none have got ?” 

“ Why, then,” said he, “ look at my store, 
For such a book I’ve got.” 

She took the gift, and thank’d with joy 

The cclporteur—her own dear boy. 


“ Now mother,” said he, “ we can spare 
These books, we’ve read them o’er; 
And to some alley I’ll repair, 
And give or sell my store ; 
And you may on my pleasing task 
A blessing from the Saviour ask.” 


“ They shall be thine, my darling son,” 
The weeping mother said ; 

‘“ And when in love thy work is done, 
If but one soul is led 

Toseek the Lamb that once was slain, 

Thy mission shall not be in vain.” 


With many thanks he hasted out, 
And sought each humble spot ; 
Distributing his gifts about, 
And many a blessing got. 
Both old and young beheld with joy 
The colporteur, the mission boy. 
Mrs. Lypia Baxter. 


NV. York, March 5, 1850. [Am. Messenger. 
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